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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


In  this  issue,  Vera  Gault  is  back  with  us  again,  this  time  compiling  a  long  but  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Palmrose  family  of  the  Seaside  area.  Written  by  Victor, 
Will,  and  Edwin  Palmrose,  and  Ida  Palmrose  Pernu,  the  article  tells  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Vihtor  and  Ida  Palmrose,  from  their  beginnings  in  Finland  to  their  life  in 
Clatsop  county.  An  interesting  and  unusual  feature  of  this  article  is  a  number  of 
family  photos  of  the  Palmrose’s  Finnish  neighbors,  many  of  whose  descendants 
still  live  in  the  county.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  article  as  much  as  we  did. 


We  also  have  an  article  on  Carl  Henning  Swenson  which  is  particularly  timely 
because  of  the  interest  expressed  lately  here  in  town  about  his  blacksmith  shop, 
still  existing  in  its  original  condition  down  on  Duane  street.  His  daughter  Leila 
Svenson  wrote  this  story  of  his  life  and  also  provided  us  with  the  photos  which 
illustrate  the  article.  We  know  that  the  life  of  Carl  Svenson,  and  the  descriptions  of 
his  work  and  his  shop  will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  readers. 


Occasionally,  an  article  comes  in  to  us  “over  the  transom”  as  the  big  city  editors 
say  and  this  was  the  case  of  the  story  of  Hilvey  Helen  Heikkila.  The  author, 
Charlotte  M.  Heikkila,  who  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Helen,  sent  this  to  us,  hoping 
that  we  could  use  it.  At  first  we  had  our  doubts.  It  is  written  in  a  style  not  often 
found  in  a  historical  journal,  and  yet  it  was  well  done  and  told  the  story  of  one  of 
our  local  girls  so  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  publish  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  memorial 
to  a  local  heroine  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  readers. 


In  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux,  we  published  a  photograph  of  the  9th  grade  class  of 
Capt.  Robt.  Gray  school  which  was  taken  in  1939.  Even  though  we  were  there,  we 
just  could  not  remember  all  of  the  names  of  our  classmates  of  that  far  off  time. 
After  the  photo  appeared,  we  heard  from  various  members  of  that  class  who  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  young  lady  in  the  second  row,  second  from  the  left,  was  Clara 
Lemke,  while  the  boy  on  the  far  right  in  the  back  row  was  Paavo  Kemi.  So  that 
takes  care  of  everyone  except  for  the  boy  in  the  back  row  to  the  right  of  Eben 
Parker.  Anyone  know  who  he  is? 
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Vihtor  and  Ida  Palmrose  with  children  Edwin,  Victor, 
William,  and  Esther.  Taken  in  Astoria  about  1913. 


Photos  provided  by  the  Palmrose  family,  Anne  Silver , 
and  Helen  Raasina. 


THE  VIHTOR  AND  IDA  PALMROSE  FAMILY 


by  Victor,  William,  and  Edwin  Palmrose 
and  Esther  Palmrose  Pernu 

Compiled  by  Vera  Gault 


In  1907,  Gustav  Vihtor  Palmroos,  age 
twenty-five,  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
Finnish  immigrants  who  came  to 
Oregon’s  North  Coast  with  dreams  of 
making  their  fortunes  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  He  and  several  other  young  men 
with  seamen’s  papers  had  signed  on  for 
a  one-way  trip  by  sailing  ship  to  San 
Francisco,  then  worked  their  way  up 
the  coast  to  Clatsop  County.  Vihtor 
often  said  they  came  to  America  expec¬ 
ting  to  “carve  gold  with  a  wooden 
knife’’  so  sure  were  they  of  finding  ins¬ 
tant  prosperity.  However,  it  took  Vihtor 
two  years  to  save  enough  money  to  send 
for  his  wife  and  two  children  whom  he 
had  left  behind  in  Finland. 

Vihtor  was  born  in  Rauma,  Finland, 
in  1882.  His  wife,  Ida  Silvan  Palmroos, 
was  born  in  1881  in  Laitila,  a  small  far¬ 
ming  town  twenty  miles  south  of 
Rauma.  Church  records  there  note  that 
one  of  her  ancestors,  Tuomas 
(Thomas)  Mattila,  lived  in  that  com¬ 
munity  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  (1682-1751). 

Two  children  were  born  to  Ida  and 
Vihtor  before  he  left  for  the  United 
States.  The  first-born  was  a  son,  Yrjo 
Vihtor  Palmroos;  his  name  later 
anglicized  to  George  Victor  Palmrose 


(now  living  in  Beaverton,  Oregon). 
Their  little  daughter,  named  Aura 
Ester,  is  now  Esther  Aura  Pernu  (Mrs. 
Lauri  Pernu)  who  resides  in  the  Fort 
Clatsop  area,  south  of  Astoria. 

Vihtor  Palmrose  got  his  first  job  in 
Clatsop  County  working  on  the  South 
Jetty;  then  he  went  on  to  Seaside  where 
he  worked  at  logging.  Later  he  moved 
on  to  a  better  job  at  the  Seaside  door 
factory.  The  factory,  with  its  own 
railroad  spur,  was  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railroad  about  a  block  south 
of  Avenue  G.  There  Vihtor  worked  long 
hours,  all  the  while  stowing  away  every 
cent  he  could  to  bring  his  little  family 
from  Rauma,  Finland,  to  Seaside, 
Oregon. 

What  a  trip  that  was  for  the  young 
mother  with  her  children,  now  two  and 
four  years  old!  Ida  was  a  tiny  woman, 
scarcely  five  feet  tall,  who  could 
neither  speak  nor  understand  English. 
She  and  the  children  left  Rauma  for 
Liverpool,  from  where  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  18, 1909,  they  set  sail  for  their  new 
home.  Three  weeks  later,  on  a  cold  and 
foggy  Saturday,  November  6,  the  ship 
entered  New  York  harbor  and  docked 
at  Ellis  Island.  One  of  the  family 
memories  of  that  trip  is  that  every 
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Gustaf  Victor  Palmrose.  Photo  was 
taken  about  1908  before  the  arrival  of 
his  wife  Ida  and  two  children  in  1909. 


passenger  became  seasick  except  little 
two-year-old  Aura  Ester. 

Inside  the  cavernous  immigration 
station  through  which  750,000 


newcomers  passed  that  year,  the  little 
family  huddled  on  a  bench  for  hours  as 
they  waited  for  their  entry  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed.  Finally  a  Finnish-speaking  at¬ 
tendant  completed  their  papers  and 
gave  them  instructions  on  how  to  board 
the  train  for  the  3,500-mile  trip  to 
Seaside,  Oregon,  where  they  arrived  on 
November  11,  only  five  days  later.  Son 
Victor  has  computed  that  the  train 
must  have  retained  an  average  speed  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour;  Jim  Hill’s 
railroads  were  gaining  rapidly  in 
coverage  and  efficiency  during  that  im¬ 
migration  era! 

However,  the  cross-continental  trip 
was  not  an  easy  one.  The  train  could 
make  speed  on  the  plains,  but 
November  was  mid-winter  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  where  the  engineer  often 
had  to  stop  to  help  shovel  snow  from  the 
tracks.  Passenger  coaches  were  heated 
only  by  a  pot-bellied  stove  at  one  end  of 
the  car  around  which  frazzled  mothers 
competed  for  space  to  dry  unwashed 
diapers.  The  frequent  stops  and  starts 
accompanied  by  the  jostling  and  bang¬ 
ing  of  the  switching  operations  inter¬ 
rupted  sleep.  Sleep  was  a  problem  at 
best  for  Ida  and  the  children,  for  they 
had  to  limit  themselves  to  one  bench¬ 
like  seat.  Finally  a  compassionate  con¬ 
ductor  brought  pillows  and  showed  Ida , 
how  to  adjust  the  back  of  the  seat  to  an 
incline  so  the  children  could  lie  down. 

Food  was  a  problem  too.  Those  who 
had  recently  left  their  homes  brought 
food  with  them.  But  Ida  and  many  other 
passengers  had  to  rely  on  quick  pur¬ 
chases  of  box  lunches  offered  by 
clamoring  hawkers  who  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  major  stations. 

Finally  the  arduous  journey  was  at  an 
end.  The  train  stopped  briefly  at 
Astoria,  then  chugged  its  way  on  to 
Seaside  and  the  reunion  of  the  little 
Palmrose  family,  only  Vihtor  was  not 
on  hand  to  meet  them.  In  his  eagerness, 
he  had  traveled  to  Astoria  to  make 
quicker  contact,  while  Ida,  clutching 
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her  ticket  to  Seaside,  went  riding  right 
on  through.  Vihtor,  realizing  what  had 
happened,  caught  a  ride  to  Seaside  and 
finally  got  his  family  settled  in  the 
house  he  had  readied  for  them. 

This  house  was  a  rental  in  east 
Seaside,  son  Victor  Palmrose  says, 

“I  remember  the  place  quite  well, 
particularly  because  mother  told  us 
many  times  how  the  Palmroos  family 
nearly  met  their  death  there.  It  was  a 
two-room  shack  located  on  the  south 
end  of  Seaside’s  Finntown.  Finntown 
consisted  of  the  rocky  land  east  of  the 
railroad  and  south  of  Avenue  G  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  east  it  was 
bordered  by  the  tideflats  of  the  Wahan- 
na  River.  The  Valman  (Wahlman) 
house  (still  standing  on  present  Avenue 
K)  was  the  south  end  of  Finntown  along 
the  tracks.  Next  north  were  the  two 
Kari  houses,  another  house,  and  then 
our  two-room  shack.  It  was  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  back  from  the  railroad  and 
about  a  quarter  mile  from  the  door  fac¬ 
tory.  We  spent  the  winter  at  this  place, 
and  it  was  then  that  we  almost  died. 
Dad,  on  his  way  home  from  the  door 
factory,  would  pick  up  coal  that  had 
dropped  along  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
we  would  burn  it  in  the  heating  stove. 
One  night,  Mother  woke  up  dizzy  from 
carbon  monoxide,  got  the  door  open  and 
saved  us  all.” 

In  the  spring,  Vihtor,  yearning  for 
land  of  his  own,  bought  twenty  acres 
from  John  Sundquist.  The  plot  was  at 
the  end  of  Sundquist  Road  (now  Avenue 
S),  due  east  of  Holladay  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  which  in  turn  was  a  mile  south  of 
the  Seaside  station  off  Broadway.  Once 
again,  Victor  Palmrose  describes  his 
childhood  home : 

“There  was  no  house  on  the  land, 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  huge  Sitka  spruce 
stumps.  The  site  chosen  for  the  house 
was  about  a  half  mile  east  of  Holladay 
station  with  a  swamp  in  between.  The 
structure,  with  Oscar  Mannila  as 
carpenter,  was  built  of  2x4’s,  plank 


joists,  shiplap,  1”  dimension  lumber, 
and  cedar  shingles.  It  had  a  kitchen  and 
parlor  downstairs  and  an  unfinished, 
but  floored  attic  upstairs,  where  all  the 
family  slept. 

“The  chimney  was  built  by  old  man 
Helstrom,”  Victor  continues,  “and  it’s 
still  in  use.  The  Helstroms  lived  on  the 
south  side  of  Avenue  G  and  the  east  side 
of  the  railroad.  They  ran  a  public  sauna 
(pronounced  sow-na)  for  the  Finns.  In 
addition  to  being  a  brick  mason, 
Helstrom  did  shoe  repairing  and  even 
made  shoes.” 

Gradually  other  improvements  were 
made  to  the  place.  A  well  was  dug  north 
and  east  of  the  house,  then  later  a  se¬ 
cond  well  was  dug  farther  up  the  gully 
from  the  barn  to  get  a  better  water  sup¬ 
ply.  In  due  time,  a  substantial  barn  was 
built.  Son  Edwin  Palmrose  describes  it: 

“The  floor  was  of  planks,  probably 
Douglas  fir  for  the  stancheons  and 
perhaps  Sitka  spruce  for  the  hayloft. 
The  roof  was  hand-split,  old  growth 
spruce  shakes,  and  the  walls  were  of 
rough-sawn  Sitka  spruce,  1x12”  dimen¬ 
sions.  Some  of  the  internal  supports 
were  poles  cut  and  peeled  on  the 
place.” 

The  hardships  suffered  by  the  early 
Finnish  immigrants  are  difficult  for  us 
to  comprehend.  Their  ability  to  accept 
these  hardships,  their  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  their  immense  frugality 
were  awesome.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
within  a  very  few  years,  most  of  them 
owned  their  own  homes  and  were  ex¬ 
panding  their  farms. 

Vihtor  and  Ida  were  no  exception.  He 
worked  long  hours  at  the  factory  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family,  then  long  hours  at 
home  to  clear  the  land.  Their  twenty 
acres  had  been  logged  off,  but  thick 
underbrush  made  farming  impossible. 
In  the  first  cleared  space,  a  garden  had 
to  be  planted.  This  became  Ida’s 
responsibility  along  with  the  heavy 
household  chores  and  caring  for  the 
children. 
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Vihtor  and  Ida  Palmrose  with  2  year  old 
Yrjo  and  2  week  old  Aura  Ester.  Taken 
in  Finland  in  1907  shortly  before  Vihter 
left  for  Oregon. 

To  prepare  a  garden  space,  Vihtor 
bought  a  plow  with  a  12”  plowshare  and 
tried  to  push  it  along  to  break  up  the 
sod.  He  couldn’t  budge  it,  so  he  harness¬ 
ed  Ida  to  the  plow  so  she  could  pull  it 
while  he  walked  behind,  bearing  down 
on  the  blade,  but  that  didn’t  budge  the 
heavy  soil.  That  was  when  Vihtor  went 
out  and  bought  their  first  horse  and 
then  a  second  one,  Captain  and 
Queenie,  while,  in  addition  to  tending 
the  garden,  Ida  started  raising  pigs  and 
chickens.  Then  she  kept  the  children 
busy  chasing  the  livestock  out  of  the 
vegetable  rows. 

Next,  Vihtor  and  Ida  decided  to  get  a 
few  cows  and  develop  a  dairy  opera¬ 
tion.  This  was  especially  Ida’s  dream, 
for  she  had  come  from  a  rural  area  in 
Finland,  and  she  loved  cows.  To  speed 
the  clearing  of  the  land  for  hay  crops 


and  pasture,  Vihtor  and  three 
neighbors,  who  needed  to  clear  their 
acres  too,  pooled  their  resources  and 
bought  an  old,  wood-burning  donkey 
engine.  Thus  the  four  friends,  Vihtor 
Palmrose,  Paul  Lampi,  Oscar  Rautio, 
and  Ruben  Lassila,  carried  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  logging  operation,  cutting 
their  own  timber,  and  floating  the  logs 
down  the  Wahanna  to  the  Prouty 
Timber  and  Box  Mill  located  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  12th  Avenue.  Their  proceeds  paid 
for  their  land,  and  pulling  out  the 
stumps  and  burning  them  cleared  it. 
Son  Victor  recalls,  “My  father  built  a 
huge  pile  of  stumps  some  fifty  feet  high. 
When  it  was  dry,  he  set  it  on  fire.  The  ci¬ 
ty  of  Seaside  really  took  notice  of  that 
blaze.” 

The  barn,  with  its  sturdy  timbers, 
became  the  station  for  the  growing 
dairy  operations.  From  the  first,  Ida 
did  the  milking.  Family  members 
recall,  “Mother  was  the  finest  milker 
around.” 

Vihtor  continued  to  work  away  from 
home,  for  many  years  as  a  logger  for 
Crown  Zellerbach.  During  these  years, 
young  Yrjo  and  Aura  Ester,  both  born 
in  Finland,  had  been  joined  by  three 
brothers  and  a  sister,  all  born  in  their 
Seaside  home  with  a  kindly  neighbor 
serivng  as  midwife.  Thus  the  arrivals  of 
Viljo,  Edvin,  Elli,  and  Ernest  increased 
the  Vihtor  Palmrose  family  to  eight 
members. 

The  children  were  taught  early  to 
help  with  the  work.  Yrjo  and  Aura, 
while  still  very  young,  regularly  walked 
the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  Prom, 
then  called  the  Boardwalk,  delivering 
the  milk  first  in  tin  pails,  later  in  quart 
and  pint  bottles.  They  had  year-round 
and  summer  customers.  Their 
favorites  in  the  latter  category  were  the 
Smiths  and  the  Albers  (Albers  Brothers 
Milling  Co.,  Portland),  “because  we 
could  stop  and  play  with  their  children 
and  they  sent  us  presents  at 
Christmastime.” 
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Through  the  years  with  hard  work 
and  determination,  Vihtor  and  Ida  add¬ 
ed  acres  to  their  farm  and  cows  to  their 
herd  until  their  dairy  operations  ranked 
along  with  the  dairies  of  the  Johnson, 
West,  and  Rippet  families  as  the  largest 
in  the  Seaside  area.  Vihtor  and  Ida 
were  also  dropping  some  of  the  old  Fin¬ 
nish  ways,  which  led  to  the  Americaniz¬ 
ing  of  their  names.  Originally,  Vihtor’s 
father  in  Finland  had  the  name  of 
Pihala.  Later,  he  had  changed  his  name 
to  the  Swedish  Palmroos.  This  in  Fin¬ 
nish  would  be  spelled  Palmruus,  the 
last  syllable  in  each  meaning  rose.  Now 
in  Seaside,  public  usage  and  popular 
pronunciation  gradually  changed  the 
name  to  Palmrose.  By  this  time,  Vihtor 
with  his  outside  contacts  spoke  English 
well  and  eventually  adopted  the 
English  spelling  of  his  name,  Victor. 
Ida  however  clung  to  the  Finnish 
language,  claiming  she  didn’t  unders¬ 
tand  English,  but  the  family  says  she 
understood  more  than  she  let  on, 
“because  she  had  to  in  order  to  know 
what  we  were  up  to.” 

The  Finnish  names  of  the  children 
were  gradually  Americanized  too.  Son 
Victor  says,  “Dad  told  me  that  he  learn¬ 
ed  in  school  that  Yrjo  Washington  was 
the  founding  father  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  enough  for  me.  After  that  I 
was  George  Victor  Palmrose,  and  I 
made  it  legal  when  I  got  my  citizenship 
papers  in  1927.  That  stopped  the  hazings 
and  ridicule  I  got  at  school  because  the 
teachers  never  could  pronounce  my 
Finnish  name.” 

Esther  Pernu  says  that  she  also  was 
the  subject  of  ridicule  because  the 
teachers  had  trouble  with  her  Finnish 
name,  Aura.  Anyway,  she  liked  her 
middle  name  Ester  better,  so  she 
changed  the  order  and  became  Esther 
Aura.  The  second  son,  Viljo  Emil,  says 
he  didn’t  have  much  choice;  the  whole 
family  helped  him  decide  on  William. 
By  the  time  the  third  and  fourth  sons 
came  along,  the  parents  found 


American  names  easier  to  cope  with,  so 
these  were  named  Edwin  and  Ernest. 
Elli,  the  second  daughter,  had  only  to 
add  an  e  to  gain  the  more  common 
name  of  Ellie. 

Work  procedures  for  the  family  were 
gradually  changing  along  with  their 
names.  By  now,  son  Victor  had  bought 
an  old  Model  T  light  pickup  truck.  His 
father,  who  had  quit  work  in  the  woods, 
devoted  his  days  to  working  on  the 
farm,  still  clinging  to  horse  and  buggy. 
Victor  tells  this  story:  “Father  had  a 
buggy  and  a  favorite,  balky  horse, 
Queenie,  which  he  used  to  haul  produce 
to  the  stores.  Queenie  always  seemed  to 
know  when  a  certain  number  of  egg 
crates  had  been  loaded  in.  If  any  more 

Yrjo  Victor  and  Aura  Ester  Palmrose, 
ages  4  and  2.  Photo  was  taken  in 
Rauma,  Finland  before  they  started 
with  their  mother  Ida  on  the  long  trip  to 
Seaside,  Oregon. 
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were  added,  she  wouldn’t  budge  an 
inch.  The  solution  was  to  load  the  buggy 
before  the  horse  was  hitched  so  she 
could  not  see  the  crates  being  put  in. 
Then  no  balking!  A  crate  was  larger 
than  an  apple  box,  with  packing  sheets 
holding  the  eggs  apart.  Filled  with 
eggs,  it  was  heavy  and  had  to  be  handl¬ 
ed  gently. 

“On  his  way  home,”  Victor  con¬ 
tinues,  “when  they  entered  Sundquist 
Road,  Dad  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
reins  to  Queenie  while  he  took  a  nap; 
thus  the  horse,  unguided,  would  take 
him  on  home.  One  day  he  did  this  when 
the  train  was  approaching  the  crossing, 
and  it  clipped  off  the  rear  end  of  his 
buggy. 

“About  this  time,  Dad  decided  he 


Gustaff  and  Amanda  Wahlman  with 
children  Onni,  Marie,  John,  and  Lempi. 
The  Wahlmans  and  Palmroses  were 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Rauma, 
Finland,  and  in  Seaside.  Daughter 
Marie  Wahlman  Etzwiler  still  lives  in 
Seaside.  Photo  taken  about  1912. 


needed  a  delivery  truck.  I  taught  him  to 
drive  my  Ford  so  he  could  get  his 
license.  He  did  pretty  well  on  the 
straight-away,  and  I  soon  had  him  driv¬ 
ing  alone.  But  one  day  as  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  house,  he  forgot  what  he  had 
learned.  The  old  Ford  kept  rolling 
along,  and  Dad  kept  hollering  frantical¬ 
ly,  ‘Whoa!  Whoa!  —  until  the  car  stop¬ 
ped  partway  under  the  house.” 

By  now  with  the  dairy  herd  grown  to 
thirty-eight,  Vihtor  and  Ida  needed 
more  land,  so  they  purchased  addi¬ 
tional  acres  from  the  Cartwrights,  who 
owned  not  only  that  land,  but  also  the 
acreage  which  is  now  the  Seaside  golf 
links.  The  Palmrose  children  used  to 
play  with  the  Cartwright  children 
around  the  huge,  abandoned  hotel, 


The  Hensala  family  was  one  of  Seaside’s 
earliest  Finnish  settlers.  Shown  here 
are  seven  of  their  nineteen  children. 
Twelve  lived  to  adulthood. 
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Nestor  and  Amanda  Silver  with 
daughter  Anne  in  1911.  The  family 
settled  in  Seaside  in  1903. 


their  feelings  of  achievement.  “Their 
hard  work,  their  friends,  and  their 
religion  all  gave  them  joy.” 

Among  the  Palmroses’  neighbors 
were  friends  they  had  known  in  Rauma. 
Clara  Ostman  Kemhus  (Mrs.  Clinton) 
of  Seaside,  relates  that  her  family,  John 
and  Hilma  Ostman,  and  John’s  brother 
and  wife,  Carl  and  Fanni  Ostman,  were 
early  arrivals.  Paul  and  Anna  Lampi 
and  Paul’s  brother,  Oscar,  settled  near¬ 
by,  as  did  Frank  and  Mary  Justen.  Two 
Rauma  families  settled  downtown, 
Gustav  and  Amanda  Wahlman  and 
Frank  and  Hilma  Alto.  Ida  Palmroses’ 
two  brothers,  Frank  and  Victor  Silvan, 
lived  in  Seaside  for  a  time,  then  moved 
on  to  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

One  of  the  earliest  families,  also  from 


Herman  and  Sanna  Rautio  and 
daughters  Tempi  and  Aune.  They  were 
the  Palmroses’  nearest  neighbors. 
Daughter  Tempi  is  now  deceased.  Aune 
is  Mrs.  TaVerne  Moehnke,  Redding, 
Calif. 


which  had  been  built  by  Ben  Holladay. 
Vihtor  eventually  salvaged  some 
lumber  from  it.  There  was  a  marshy 
i  stretch  along  the  Wahanna,  and  Vihtor 
built  a  walk  consisting  of  two  planks, 
side  by  side,  for  the  cows  to  walk  to 
pasture  on  part  of  the  new  purchase. 
Later  Ida  sold  the  alder  timber  on  the 
tract  for  more  than  they  had  paid  for 
the  land. 

However,  life  for  the  Palmroses  and 
their  neighbors,  even  in  the  early  years, 
was  not  all  drudgery,  for  Finntown  in 
Seaside  was  a  lively,  friendly  settle¬ 
ment  with  much  visiting  among  the 
families,  eager  church  attendance,  and 
group  dinners  with  the  food  piled  high. 
Edwin  Palmrose  says  families  were  not 
even  aware  of  hardships,  for  they  loved 
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Clara  and  Eva,  daughters  of  John  and 

Hilma  Ostman,  also  from  Rauma, 
Finland,  and  close  neighbors  of  the 
Palmroses.  Clara  (Mrs.  Clinton 
Kemhus)  lives  in  Seaside.  Eva  (Mrs. 
Pincetich)  in  Northridge,  Calif.  Photo 
was  taken  at  Wilson  Studio  in  Astoria  in 
1921. 

Rauma,  was  the  Palmroses’  near 
neighbors,  Nestor  and  Amanda  Silver 
and  their  daughter,  Anne.  Anne  Silver, 
now  in  her  eighties,  lives  on  Alameda 
Avenue  in  Astoria.  She  recalls  that  Sun¬ 
days  were  church  days  and  visiting 
days.  Some  settlers  attended  the 
Methodist  community  church,  which 
had  been  established  in  1899.  Others, 
especially  those  who  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  English  language,  went  to 
the  Finnish  services  presided  over  by  a 
pastor  who  traveled  from  Astoria.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  various 
homes,  including  those  of  the 


Palmroses,  the  Silvers,  and  the  Sal- 
miins,  who  lived  on  a  street  off  from 
Avenue  G  and  a  long  block  from  the 
railroad  track  and  the  Helstrom  place. 
Sometimes  the  gatherings  were  held  at 
homes  as  far  away  as  Hamlet  and 
Gearhart. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  everyone  went 
visiting.  Esther  Pernu  and  Anne  Silver, 
always  close  friends  since  those  early 
days,  have  happy  memories  of  the 
visits  their  families  made  to  families 
who  lived  in  town  and  near  Gearhart. 
They  also  recall  that  some  of  their  best 
friends  were  the  Wahlman  (Valman) 
children,  John,  Onnie,  and  Aina  (now 
Marie  Etzwiler  who  still  lives  in 
Seaside.  They  also  remember  how 
their  mothers,  Ida  Palmrose  and 
Amanda  Silver,  spent  long  summer 
hours  in  the  forest  picking  huckleber¬ 
ries,  while  Anne,  like  an  older  sister, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  little  Palmrose 
children.  The  women  sold  their  berries 
to  the  bakery  for  a  dollar  a  gallon. 
Huckleberry  pies  were  so  popular  in 
Seaside  that  the  mothers  could  never 
provide  all  the  berries  the  bakery 
wanted  to  buy. 

The  Palmroses,  the  Silvers,  and 
others  came  to  Astoria  at  least  once  a 
year  —  at  tax  paying  time.  Sometimes 
folks  would  go  to  Portland,  taking  the 
train  from  Seaside  to  Astoria,  then  by 
boat  on  to  Portland. 

When  older  children  were  ready  for 
Confirmation,  arrangements  were 
made  for  them  to  attend  the  early  Fin¬ 
nish  church  on  18th  street  in  Astoria. 
Esther  recalls  that  she  got  to  spend  two 
glorious  weeks  living  with  the  Koskela 
family  on  Alameda  Avenue  in  Astoria 
while  she  studied  for  Confirmation,  go¬ 
ing  home  by  train  for  the  intervening 
weekend.  The  Koskelas  were  good 
friends  of  the  Palmroses.  Their 
daughter,  Tynni  Koskela  Leding  still 
lives  in  Astoria.  Esther’s  brothers, 
William  and  Edwin,  remember  that 
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when  they  were  ready  for  Confirmation 
classes  in  1926,  at  ages  fifteen  and  thir¬ 
teen,  they  were  allowed  to  drive  the 
Model  T  back  and  forth  to  Astoria. 

The  great  desire  of  Finnish  families 
was  education  for  their  children. 
Vihtor’s  and  Ida’s  education  had  been 
received  in  Finland,  where  Vihtor  had 
completed  grade  school  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  training  at  the  Seamen’s 
Academy.  Ida’s  education  was  mostly 
the  training  she  received  in  Confirma¬ 
tion  classes  in  her  church.  Now  the 
parents  permitted  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  school  attendance  of  their  six 
children.  Even  when  the  Necanicum 
overflowed  and  covered  the  lowlands  of 
east  Seaside,  Vihtor  and  other  fathers 
would  pull  on  their  hip  boots  and  carry 
each  child  across  the  muddy  and 
sometimes  turbulent  water  until  they 
could  walk  in  safety  on  to  the  school 
building,  which  was  located  near  the 
present,  abandoned  school  building  at 
Holladay  and  Sixth  streets.  The  family 
recalls,  “Where  we  had  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  in  flooding  was  on  Sundquist  road 
just  east  of  the  bridge  over  the  Wahan- 
na.  The  water  would  get  so  high  that 
Dad  would  hitch  the  horses  to  a  big- 
wheel  wagon  and  take  us  across  with 
the  water  lapping  on  the  floorboards.” 

Ida  did  her  part  too  in  getting  her 
children  ready  for  school.  Burdened  as 
she  was  with  the  milking,  gardening, 
cooking,  and  canning,  she  always  had 
an  ample  supply  of  freshly-baked  bread 
and  new  butter  on  hand  for  their  lunch 
pails  —  only  the  bread  was  not  always 
fresh!  Son  Edwin  (now  Dr.  Ed 
Palmrose  retired  and  living  in  Seaside) 
recalls  that  to  save  labor  in  the  baking 
of  bread  and  the  frequent  heating  of  the 
oven,  his  mother  would  bake  big  bat¬ 
ches  which  would  supply  the  family 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  two  or  three 
weeks.  By  that  time,  the  last  loaves 
would  have  become  moldy,  but  Ida,  in 
her  most  commanding  Finnish  speech, 
would  say,  “Eat  it  anyway.  Mold  will 


make  you  have  brilliant  (sharp) 
voices.”  Now  Dr.  Ed  says  that  years 
later  when  he  was  in  medical  school,  he 
learned  that  the  mold  on  that  bread  was 
the  type  which  produces  penicillin 
which  indeed  does  combat  throat 
huskiness  and  congestion.  When  he  ask¬ 
ed  his  mother  how  she  knew  about  the 
curative  quality  of  the  mold,  she 
replied,  “It’s  an  old  Finnish  cure  that 
my  mother  told  me,  and  her  mother 
told  her.”  So,  observes  Dr.  Ed,  if  early 
scientists  had  paid  more  attention  to 

The  Kari  sisters,  Esther  (Klock)  and 
Elizabeth,  were  neighbors  of  the 
Palmroses.  They,  with  a  third  sister, 
Ena  Kables,  still  live  in  Seaside. 
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The  Kastel  sisters,  well-known,  early  residents  of 
Astoria.  Helen  Fjellman,  Anna  Wirkkula  (Mrs. 
Charles),  Hilma  (Niemi)  Simmuka,  were  aunts  of 
Lauri  Pernu.  Kristina  (Pernu)  Anderson  (upper  right) 
was  his  mother.  Mathson  photo  taken  in  Astoria  before 
1900. 
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Finnish  folk  cures,  penicillin  could  have 
been  discovered  long  before  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  in  1928. 

Besides  her  attention  to  food  for 
school  lunches,  Ida  labored  through 
.late  hours  sewing  and  mending  the 
children’s  scanty  supply  of  clothing. 
Esther  Pernu  remembers  that  during 
Ihe  year  she  was  in  the  fourth  grade, 
she  had  only  one  dress  to  wear,  a  black 
mie  with  braid  on  the  collar.  Her 
mother  washed  and  ironed  it  on  the 
weekend,  just  as  she  did  the  boys’  pants 
;and  shirts,  so  they  all  went  to  school 
•each  Monday  morning  with  clean 
•clothes  and  their  mother’s  firm  ad¬ 
monition  to  keep  them  that  way.  In  that 
connection,  Esther  recalls  the  childish 
;  guilt  and  sadness  she  felt  when  on  one 
Sunday  she  was  dressed  for  church  ear¬ 
ly,  so  while  waiting  for  the  family,  she 
ran  out  to  pet  a  new-born  calf.  All  too 
late,  she  realized  that  while  she  was 
petting,  the  calf  was  chewing  on  her 
skirt,  thus  damaging  her  one  good 
dress!  By  attending  school,  the 
Palmrose  children  learned  English 
quickly  while  still  speaking  Finnish  at 
home.  Away  from  home,  they  often  in¬ 
terpreted  for  their  mother. 

Along  with  their  absorption  in  work 
and  church  and  school,  the  Palmrose 
family  knew  tragedy  too.  One  day  while 
Ernest,  the  youngest,  was  still  a  tot,  he 
was  playing  with  a  hammer  on  the  kit¬ 
chen  floor.  He  got  hold  of  two  nails, 
crossed  them  and  struck  them.  One 
bounced  and  pierced  his  eye.  Ida 
agonized  over  him  for  two  weeks  as  she 
stayed  with  him  day  and  night  at  the 
Astoria  hospital.  Finally  the  eye  was 
removed.  Years  later,  when  Ernie  was 
eight,  tragedy  struck  again.  Edwin 
recalls  that  he  and  Ernie  were  playing 
marbles  in  the  yard  a  few  days  after 
school  had  ended  in  June  1927.  Ernie 
was  winning  the  game  when  he  told  his 
brother  he  didn’t  feel  well  and  was  go¬ 
ing  into  the  house.  Within  forty-eight 


hours,  Ernie  was  dead.  Esther  recalls 
that  on  the  last  day  of  school,  Ernie  had 
been  struck  by  a  swing  as  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  playground  and  that  the 
blow  on  his  head  may  have  contributed 
to  his  ailment,  but  the  official  diagnosis 
by  Dr.  Lewis  was  that  Ernie  had  died  of 
spinal  meningitis.  Ida  never  really  got 
over  her  grief;  Ernie  was  her  baby. 

Seven  years  later,  misfortune  fell 
again.  Vihtor  began  complaining  of 
pain  which  he  thought  might  have  been 
caused  when  he  slipped  and  fell  while 
lifting  a  sack  of  wheat.  He  minimized 
his  condition.  At  first  he  limped,  then 
used  crutches,  then  submitted  to  life  in 
a  wheelchair.  He  was  under  regular 
treatment  with  Drs.  Ned  and  Vernon 
Fowler  in  Astoria.  It  was  Dr.  Ned  who 
ultimately  confirmed  that  Vihtor’s  con¬ 
dition  was  transverse  myelitis,  the  fatal 
malady  which  years  later  was  named 
Lou  Gerhig’s  disease.  Vihtor  died  in 
1935  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Meanwhile,  the  remaining  Palmrose 
children  had  grown  up,  graduated  from 
Seaside  high  school,  and  were  working 
their  way  through  college.  The  two 
daughters,  Esther  and  Elbe,  both 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School  at 
Monmouth  (now  Western  Oregon  State 
College).  Ellie  taught  for  one  year  at  a 
rural  school  east  of  Bend;  then  in  1940, 
she  married  Harold  Hovden,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  at  her  brother 
Victor’s  home  in  Longview, 
Washington.  Harold  was  a  shipwright 
for  the  Columbia  River  Packers’ 
Association,  so  they  established  their 
home  in  the  Fort  Clatsop  area  where 
Harold,  now  retired,  still  lives.  Ellie 
died  suddenly  in  her  sleep  shortly 
before  Thanksgiving  in  1984. 

After  Esther  graduated  from  Mon¬ 
mouth,  she  taught  for  fourteen  years, 
first  in  rural,  one-room  schools,  star¬ 
ting  with  Conner  school  near  Jefferson, 
then  at  Wade  school  in  Malheur  county, 
later  returning  to  the  Salem  area  where 
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she  taught  at  Fairview  State  school. 
Early  in  her  career,  she  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Albin  Henningsen  who  was  killed  in 
a  truck  accident  seven  years  later. 
Esther  was  teaching  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  the  Seaside  school  system 
when  she  renewed  a  childhood  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Lauri  Pernu,  born  in 
Astoria  of  Finnish  immigrant  parents. 
They  were  married  in  1940  in  Bend, 
Oregon,  at  the  home  of  Esther’s  long¬ 
time  friend  Nina  (Mrs.  William 
Niskanen.  Together,  Esther  and  Lauri 
established  the  Trail’s  End  mink  farm 
near  Fort  Clatsop,  where  Esther  still 
resides.  Lauri  died  in  1978  following 
complications  from  rheumatoid  ar¬ 
thritis. 

As  for  the  three  remaining  Palmrose 
sons,  early  residents  of  Seaside  still 
recall  the  athletic  prowess  of  “those 
Palmrose  boys.”  William  and  Edwin, 
whose  Americanized  names  had 
become  Bill  and  Ed,  relate  proudly  that 
brother,  Victor  (Vic)  early  excelled  in 
wrestling.  He  was  so  strong  tha  the 
school  bully  challenged  him  only  once. 
“After  that,”  Ed  relates,  “Bill  and  I 
never  had  to  fight  because  everyone 
knew  that  Vic  was  our  brother.”  Vic 
went  on  to  gain  the  heavyweight  wrestl¬ 
ing  championship  at  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  three  years.  Later  he  won  first 
place  in  the  165-pound  class  for  Oregon 
State  in  1931  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Amateur  contest  in  Portland. 

Bill  was  widely  recongized  as  an 
outstanding  distance  runner  in  mile  and 
half-mile  contests.  He  was  the  first 
Seasider  to  run  the  mile  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  Ed,  along  with  excellence  in 
all  sports,  was  lifeguard  on  the  Seaside 
beach  for  two  summers.  He  with  his 
partner,  Chuck  Reed,  hauled  forty-two 
people  back  from  the  surf  during  those 
two  summers,  three  of  whom  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  died  if  the  guards  had 
not  rescued  them. 

During  the  summer  months,  Bill  and 
Ed  practically  lived  on  the  Seaside  golf 


course.  They  started  out  as  caddies, 
hunted  lost  balls  and  sold  them, 
sometimes  earning  more  in  a  day  than 
their  father  did  in  the  woods.  Ed,  who 
participated  in  several  tournaments, 
won  the  Oregon  Coast  title  in  1934. 
Sometimes  he  considered  becoming  a 
golf  pro. 

Meanwhile,  Vic  was  majoring  in 
chemical  engineering  at  Oregon  State. 
In  the  fall  of  1930,  Bill  and  Ed,  ready  to 
start  their  college  careers,  joined  him 
in  the  upstairs  apartment  of  the  Weich 
home  just  off  campus.  Whenever  they 
went  home  for  weekends,  Ida  would 
pack  food  to  send  back  to  the  apartment 
with  them  Once ,  Bill  recalls,  she  fill¬ 
ed  a  flour  sack  with  slices  of  bread 
toasted  dry  like  zwieback.  The  boys 
took  a  couple  of  weeks  to  eat  their  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  When  they  got 
there,  alas!  they  found  two  baked 
chickens,  tightly  packed,  that  Ida  had 
tucked  in.  The  boys  could  only  take 
them  quickly  to  a  distant  garbage  can. 

Then  came  the  time  when  Vihtor  was 
becoming  increasingly  incapacitated, 
and  he  and  Ida  needed  help  on  the  farm. 
Ed  left  college  to  help  his  parents.  Bill 
helped  too,  but  also  worked  full  time  for 
four  years  at  the  Knudsen  meat  shop  on 
Broadway  in  Seaside.  Then  Ed,  finding 
little  future  for  him  on  the  family  dairy 
farm,  decided  to  return  to  college,  at 
which  time  Bill  returned  to  the  farm  to 
make  it  his  full  time  job.  This  time  Ed 
chose  to  go  to  the  University  of  Oregon, 
aware  that  the  famous  coach,  John 
Warren  (for  whom  Warren  Field  in 
Astoria  is  named)  was  there.  Ed 
thought  maybe  he’d  like  to  make 
coaching  his  career.  But  one  day  he 
happened  to  get  the  book  by  Alexis  Car¬ 
rel,  MAN,  THE  UNKNOWN,  and  sud¬ 
denly  he  knew  he  wanted  to  become  a 
doctor.  This  determination  led  to  a 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School,  the  V-12  Navy  Training 
Program,  and  internship  and  residency 
at  Minneapolis  General  Hospital.  He 
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Victor,  Edwin,  and  William  Palmrose  with  their  uncle 
Frank  Silvan  (Ida’s  brother).  There  was  another 
brother  Victor.  Both  lived  and  died  in  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Frank’s  wife,  now  Olga  Bangs,  still  lives  in  Aberdeen 
as  does  his  son  Frank,  Jr.  His  daughter,  now  Margaret 
Nelson,  lives  with  her  family  south  of  Olympia. 
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Ida  Palmrose  about  1925. 


Esther  Palmrose  Pernu.  Photo  taken 
about  1926  while  she  was  teaching  at 
Wade  school,  Malheur  County  in 
Eastern  Oregon. 


eventually  spent  years  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  in  Astoria,  establishing  the  Medical 
Denter  Center  along  with  Drs.  Clyde 
Palova  and  Blair  Henningsgaard,  and 
dentist,  Dr.  John  Buckman.  Before  his 
retirement  in  1976,  he  was  serving  as 
Chief  of  Medicine  with  Dr.  C.P.  Wilson 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Roseburg, 
Oregon.  In  1915,  he  and  Zoe  Vonna 
Christ,  a  nurse,  were  married.  She  died 
in  1960  after  miscarriage  of  their  ninth 
child.  In  1961,  he  married  Hazel  Teller 
Cole,  also  a  nurse.  Upon  Ed’s  retire¬ 
ment,  they  returned  to  the  town  where 
he  grew  up,  and  are  now  living  on  In¬ 
dian  Way  in  Seaside. 

In  the  meantime,  Vic  had  received 
his  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engineering 
in  June  1931,  married  Theresa  Wiezch, 
the  landlady’s  daughter,  two  months 
later,  then  progressed  during  the 
Depression  Years  from  working  for 
Crown  Zellerbach  at  fifty  cents  an  hour 
to  jobs  in  the  technical  and  research 
departments  of  Weyerhaeuser,  Bon¬ 
neville  Power,  and  Dow  Chemical, 
developing  new  products.  He  earned  his 
professional  engineering  license  No. 
2955,  in  May  1949  and  received  several 
patents  for  his  successful  experimental 
work;  reports  of  these  were  published 
in  Technical  Association  papers.  By  his 
retirement  in  1975,  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  consulting  engineer  for 
numerous  sulphite  pulp  companies, 
traveling  to  their  mills  in  Alaska, 
Canada,  Chile,  and  Sweden,  at  a  fee  of 
$200  per  day  and  expenses,  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  fifty  cents  an  hour  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  days.  Wife  Theresa  died  of  cancer  in 
1981,  the  year  of  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  Now  Vic  and  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Mildred  L.  Susbauer, 
whom  he  married  in  1982,  live  south  of 
Beaverton  on  a  16-acre  tree  farm. 

During  the  early  1930 ’s,  the  dairy 
farm  and  buildings  underwent  con¬ 
siderable  expansion.  A  new  milkhouse 
was  built,  then  the  old  barn  was  torn 
down.  The  new  barn,  built  in  1932  at  a 
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cost  of  $3000,  was  Vihtor’s  pride  and 
joy.  It  and  the  original  house, 
somewhat  remodeled,  are  still  standing 
and  in  use.  Along  with  the  expansion, 
new  equipment  was  gradually  install¬ 
ed.  The  Fordson  tractor  replaced  the 
horses.  The  manure  spreader,  disc,  and 
plow  were  attachments  for  the  tractor. 
The  milking  machine,  bottler,  and  cap¬ 
per  made  the  work  easier  for  Ida,  but 
she  viewed  the  milking  machine  with 
distrust  and  always  remembered  that 
some  handstripping  was  required  after 
the  machine  had  done  its  best. 

Vihtor  died  in  1935  shortly  after  Bill’s 
marriage  to  Thelma  Cole,  a  Portland 
girl  whom  he  met  in  Seaside.  They 
bought  twenty  acres  across  from  the 
home  place  and  built  a  small  house, 
later  replacing  it  with  a  larger  one  in 
which  they  still  live.  The  area  is  now 
called  Seaside  Heights. 

Working  on  the  dairy  farm  was  never 
an  easy  situation  for  Bill,  especially 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Ida  had 
always  managed  her  family  with  firm 
authority;  now  she  wanted  to  continue 
to  operate  the  dairy.  Of  course,  there 
was  the  inevitable  generation  gap,  she 
and  Bill  each  perceiving  different  ways 
of  doing  things.  Management  of  farms 
as  they  pass  from  one  generation  to 
another  always  creates  problems,  and 
so  it  was  with  Ida  and  her  son.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Ida  saw  no  need  for  record 
keeping.  She  was  honest,  and  she  ex¬ 
pected  everyone  else  to  be,  so  she 
depended  on  her  memory,  yet  milk 
customers  moved  away  leaving  unpaid 
bills.  Later,  when  Bill  sought  the 
assistance  of  a  collection  agency,  even 
the  agency  gave  up  trying  to  collect. 

By  the  early  1950’s,  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  changing  rapidly.  Milk  was 
packaged  in  paper  cartons.  Marketing 
was  taken  over  by  large  distributors. 
The  dairy  farmers  had  to  install  expen¬ 
sive,  stainless  steel  equipment  and 
refrigeration  units,  and  the  milk  was 
picked  up  by  tank  trucks.  This  seemed 


Vihtor  and  Ida  Palmrose.  Photo  taken 
in  Astoria  about  1930. 

Harold  Hovden  and  Ellie  Palmrose 
Hovden.  Wedding  picture,  1940. 
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The  Palmrose  family;  Photo  taken  at  the  home  of  Lauri  and  Esther  Pernu  on 
Christmas  Day,  1957. 

Front  row:  Diantha  Palmrose,  Kenneth  Palmrose,  Thomas  Palmrose,  Connie 
Pernu,  Zoe  Vonna  Palmrose  and  Steven  Palmrose. 

Middle  Row:  Judith  Pernu  Swanson,  Phyllis  Palmrose  Jarvis,  Kristina  Pernu 
Berney,  Thelma  Cole  Palmrose,  Ida  Silvan  Palmrose,  Janice  Palmrose,  Frank 
Palmrose,  Zoe  Vonna  Christ  Palmrose,  Donald  Palmrose,  Marjorie  Palmrose 
Mace,  Ellie  Palmrose  Hovden  and  Robert  Hovden. 

Back  Row:  Victor  Palmrose,  Jack  Jarvis,  William  Palmrose,  Ernest  Palmrose, 
William  Cole  Palmrose,  Edwin  Palmrose,  Jack  Hovden,  James  Hovden,  Harold 
Hovden,  Esther  Palmrose  Pernu  and  Lauri  Pernu. 


a  good  time  to  wind  down  the  Palmrose 
dairy  business.  They  made  their  last 
milk  deliveries  in  1951,  then  gradually 
reduced  their  herd.  Eventually  Bill  but¬ 
chered  some  of  the  fourteen  animals 
that  remained.  Family  members 
bought  the  beef  for  30<  per  pound.  The 
other  animals  were  sold  to  the  Don  Mat¬ 
tson  slaughterhouse  on  Clatsop  Plains. 
A  record  which  Bill  kept,  dated 
January  15, 1956,  reports  that  the  calves 
were  sold  to  meat  markets,  some  to  the 


Sanitary  Market  in  Seaside  and  to  the 
Ocean  Vista  Shopping  Center. 

Now  with  the  dairy  business  closed 
out,  Bill  went  to  work  for  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  in  the  Corporation’s  logging 
operations.  Later,  he  and  a  partner,  Eli 
Young,  became  independent  logging 
contractors,  continuing  that  operation 
until  Bill’s  retirement  in  1975.  During 
earlier  years,  Bill  and  Thelma  had  sold 
one  acre  of  their  twenty  to  Thelma’s 
brother  and  wife,  Emmett  and  Hazel 
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Cole.  After  Emmett’s  death,  his  widow, 
Hazel,  became  Dr.  Ed  Palmrose’s  se¬ 
cond  wife. 

Even  with  her  dairy  cows  gone,  Ida 
was  determined  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
She  lived  alone  in  the  old  house,  where 
her  children  visited  her  regularly.  The 
pasture  land  reverted  to  alder  forest 
with  much  of  the  seventy  acres  subject 
to  flooding.  Ida  busied  herself  with  a 
few  calves  and  chickens  until  she  was 
downed  by  a  stroke  and  could  no  longer 
live  alone.  After  that,  Esther  and  Elbe 
divided  her  time  between  their  homes 
so  they  could  care  for  her.  Ida  died  in 
1960  at  age  seventy-nine.  She  and  Vihtor 
are  buried  in  the  Seaside  cemetery, 
where  their  graves  are  well  marked. 
And  the  land,  without  the  huge  stumps, 
has  returned  to  about  the  same  nature 
it  was  when  the  eager,  young  family 
from  Finland  built  their  dreams  upon 
it. 

While  the  original  land  passed  out  of 


the  Palmrose  family  ownership  upon  its 
sale  in  1972,  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  the 
Palmrose  farm,  home  of  one  of  the 
earliest  families  in  the  Seaside  area.  Its 
historical  significance  grew  in  1971-75, 
when  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  conducted 
fruitful,  archeological  investigations 
there,  identifying  the  west  portion  of 
the  tract  as  the  site  of  early  Indian 
habitations. 

The  lives  of  Vihtor  and  Ida  Silvan 
Palmrose  are  representative  of  the 
many  Finnish  immigrants  of  this  area. 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  now  even 
the  fifth  generations  here  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  ancestry,  for 
the  courageous  Finnish  immigrants 
brought  integrity  and  vitality  to  their 
new  homeland.  For  Vihtor  and  Ida 
Palmrose,  their  hard  work  and  deter¬ 
mination  brought  them  the  satisfaction 
of  gaining  a  farm  of  their  own  and  earn¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  their  children. 


The  Palmrose  home  on  their  dairy  farm  southeast  of 
Seaside.  The  view  also  shows  the  utility  pole,  the  old 
barn,  privy,  well  house,  brooder  house,  and  milk  house. 
Taken  about  1926. 
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THE  PALMROSE  FAMILY 

Gustav  Vihtor  Palmrose  (1882-1935) 
Ida  Silvan  Palmrose  (1881-1960) 
Married  in  Rauma,  Finland  cl903 

— o— 

Listed  are  their  six  children,  nineteen 
grandchildren,  twenty-five  great 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-great 
grandchild: 


1.  George  Victor  Palmrose  (3-22-05)  - 
Theresa  Wiech  (5-11-09  -  2-6-81)  married 
(8-25-31)  at  Corvallis,  OR.; 

2nd  marriage,  Mildred  Louise 
(Meyers)  Susbauer  (10-28-05),  married 
1-16-82  at  Beaverton,  OR. 

Phyllis  Elaine  Palmrose  (11-2-33) 
Jack  Jarvis  married  cl956; 

2nd  marriage  Douglas  Lee  Thomas 
(11-35-34)  married  12-31-71. 

Kelly  Ann  Jarvis  (5-4-61)  adopted 
daughter 

David  Henry  Palmrose  (10-1-35)  -  div. 
Dec.  1983 

Paula  Ann  Palmrose  (7-31-73  in 
Korea) 

2.  Esther  Aura  Palmrose  (5-16-07)  mar¬ 
ried  Albin  Henningsen  (C1895-1935)  6-2- 
1929;  2nd  marriage,  Lauri  Pernu  (1-21- 
08-7-14-78)  married  6-9-40. 

Kristina  Esther  Pernu  (9-16-41)  - 
Bruce  Rochat  Berney  (2-3-35),  married 
6-15-68 

Laura  Esther  Berney  (5-1-69) 

Mark  Charles  Berney  (7-6-71) 

Steven  Gustav  Berney  (2-6-82) 

Judith  Karen  Pernu  (9-21-45)  -  Derek 
James  Swanson  (9-9-43)  married  8-2-70 
Jennifer  Lynne  Swanson  (12-25-73  -  5- 
3-81) 

Deanna  Frances  Swanson  (1-14-75) 
Derek  James  Swanson,  Jr.  (5-30-77) 
William  Olavi  Swanson  (4-14-79) 

Connie  Phyllis  Pernu  (7-24-49) 


3.  William  Emil  Palmrose  (11-18-10)  - 
Ora  Thelma  Cole  (2-27-15)  married  6-6- 
35. 

William  Cole  Palmrose  (4-11-40)  - 
Elizabeth  Faye  Moore  (9-21-39)  mar¬ 
ried  12-18-60 

Christopher  William  Palmrose  (2-6- 
62) 

Gregory  Wayne  Palmrose  (10-27-64  - 
7-14-79) 

Jeffrey  Kenneth  Palmrose  (9-17-68) 

Ernest  Louis  Palmrose  (3-26-43)  - 
Mary  Klosterman  (6-1-42)  married  12-5- 
69 

Thomas  William  Palmrose  ( 10-29-70 ) 

Samuel  Edward  Palmrose  (6-13-72) 

Kenneth  Victor  Palmrose  (9-17-45)- 
Katherine  Bothein  (2-10-49)  married  8- 
30-69 

Eric  Palmrose  (3-21-71 ) 

Angela  Marie  Palmrose  (8-4-73) 

4.  Edwin  Gustav  Palmrose  (12-2-iz;  - 
Zoe  Vonna  Christ  (4-20-20  -  7-10-60)  mar¬ 
ried  1-1-45 

Second  marriage  Hazel  Teller  Cole 
(12-27-12)  married  1-20-61 

Diantha  Ruth  Palmrose  (10-6-45) 
Zoe-Vonna  Palmrose  (11-21-46) 
Donald  Milligan;  John  Louis  Carson  (8- 
22-43)  married  6-20-83 
Steven  Victor  Palmrose  (2-5-49)  -  Rita 
Jo  Klaumann  (2-28-48)  married  9-27-70 

Michael  Benjamin  Palmrose  (8-5-76) 

Gregory  Hamilton  Palmrose  (10-10- 
78) 
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Thomas  Jorma  Palmrose  (12-9-50) 
Janice  Ellen  Palmrose  (8-7-52) 

Marjorie  Ann  Palmrose  (4-30-54)  - 
Gregory  Alan  Mace  (2-11-50)  married  4- 
17-82 

Frank  Edgar  Palmrose  (6-10-55)  - 
Rikka  Jean  Spiegel  (10-11-59)  married 
4-13-85 

Donald  Edwin  Palmrose  (9-15-56) 

5.  Ellie  Margaret  Palmrose  (2-9-14  - 11- 
14-84)  -  Harold  Hovden  (5-20-13)  mar¬ 
ried  6-30-40 

Jack  Ernest  Hovden  (4-23-42)  -  Con¬ 
stance  Dianne  Skaggs  (8-28-42)  married 
2-8-64 

Kimberley  Ann  Hovden  (9-5-64) 
Jennifer  Lynn  Hovden  (11-25-66) 

Amy  Michelle  Hovden  (9-24-71) 


Erik  Michael  John  Hovden  (11-7-73) 

James  Allen  Hovden  (7-4-44)  - 

Frances  Wick 

Michael  John  Hovden  (1965) 

James  Allen  Hovden  (1967) 

Second,  Karen  Ashley 
Nichole  Hovden  (1976) 

William  Hovden  ( 1983) 

Robert  Arthur  Hovden  (8-14-45)  - 

Crystal  Francine  Johansen  (5-5-47) 
married  12-30-64 
Heidi  Alicia  Hovden  (10-267) 

Julianna  Rae  Hovden  (12-23-70) 
Robert  Dean  Hovden  (7-13-65)  - 

Dawnette  Kay  Reneke  (9-22-67)  mar¬ 

ried  9-5-84 

Lindsey  Chawntele  Hovden  (8-30-84) 

6.  Arne  Ernest  Palmrose  ( 1918-1927 ) 
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This  advertisement  appeared  in  1905. 


A.  K1LJUNEN 

Leading  Tailor 


469  BOND  STREET 


Occident  Hotel  Block  Phone  Red  2 306  ASTORIA,  ORE. 


Carl  Henning  Svenson 
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CARL  HENNING  SVENSON  -  BLACKSMITH 


Our  paternal  grandparents,  Olof  and 
Matilda  Lindberg  Svenson,  left  Sunne, 
Vermland,  Sweden  in  1886  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  son,  Sven,  5  years  old 
and  our  father,  Carl  Henning,  IV2  years 
old.  They  came  by  steamer  from 
Goteborg,  Sweden  to  New  York.  From 
there  they  took  a  train  to  Portland, 
Oregon  and  boat  to  Astoria,  Oregon. 
They  went  from  there  to  what  is  now 
Deep  River,  Washington  where  other 
Swedish  friends  had  settled. 

They  brought  with  them  a  large 
wooden  trunk  which  contained  all  of 
their  clothing  and  also  they  carried 
suitcases  for  additional  items.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  trunk  held  essential  cooking 
utensils  as  grandmother  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook. 

They  stayed  with  friends  until  a  house 
was  built  for  them.  Grandfather  was  a 
carpenter  and  shoemaker.  Later  they 
built  a  larger  home  on  a  hill  overlooking 
Deep  River.  It  was  a  beautiful  location 
and  one  could  watch  the  boats  go  up  and 
down  the  river.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  he 
built  a  boat  landing  and  all  the  freight 
and  passenger  boats  from  Astoria  and 
other  areas  stopped  there  to  unload 
before  continuing  up  river.  This  area  is 
still  known  as  Svenson’s  Landing. 

The  land  was  a  virgin  forest  when  our 
grandparents  arrived  and  the  timber 
had  to  be  felled  and  processed  by  hand 


by  Leila  Svenson 

to  build  a  home  on  a  site  which  had  to  be 
cleared.  Washington  as  a  state  did  not 
exist  then;  it  was  just  a  territory.  It 
became  a  state  in  1889. 

When  it  was  permitted,  grand¬ 
father  applied  for  his  citizenship. 
Everyone  was  very  proud  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  new  country  and  learned 
to  speak  English  as  soon  as  possible. 
Swedish  was  spoken,  but  English  was 
also  used  as  soon  as  it  was  learned.  As  a 
child,  I  always  remember  being  spoken 
to  in  English  by  our  grandparents  and 
parents. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  family  in¬ 
creased  by  four  more  children. 

Our  father  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  went  to  a  small  school  some 
distance  from  their  home.  They  had  to 
go  by  rowboat  as  there  were  no  roads  to 
the  little  schoolhouse. 

Many  days  grandmother  was  left 
alone  with  the  small  children.  There 
were  wild  animals  and  one  time  she  had 
to  scare  off  a  bear  with  a  gun. 

When  roads  were  built,  they  ter¬ 
minated  at  grandfather’s  landing.  The 
people  in  the  valley  would  stop  at 
grandfather’s  house  and  visit  and  have 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  wait  until  the 
passenger  and  freight  boat,  “General 
Washington,”  came  back  down  Deep 
River.  They  would  then  board  it  for  the 
trip  to  Astoria. 
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For  amusement,  people  would  gather 
at  homes  and  dance  to  violin  and  accor- 
dian  music.  Grandfather’s  home  had  a 
large  upstairs  hall  and  friends  would 
dance  there. 

Later  grandfather  added  a 
blacksmith  shop  to  his  farm  and  did 
repair  work  and  shoed  horses  for  the 
farmers  and  neighbors.  As  a  child,  I 
can  remember  turning  the  handle  on 
the  bellows  to  start  the  flame  in  the 
forge. 

Grandfather  raised  dairy  cows  and 
they  grazed  on  tideland  that  he  owned 
down  the  road  from  his  property.  That 
property  is  today  a  large  log  dump  for 
one  of  the  logging  firms  in  Washington. 

The  farm  also  included  chickens  and 
pigs.  He  also  had  a  number  of  beehives 
and  he  harvested  honey  for  home  use 
and  also  sold  many  pounds  of  it.  I  have 
never  tasted  such  thick  delicious  honey. 
There  was  also  a  smokehouse  on  the 
property  and  he  used  to  make  very  tas¬ 
ty  sausage. 

Later  the  farmers  formed  a 
dairymen’s  association  and  sent  their 
milk  to  the  main  plant  in  Astoria. 
Farmers  from  Wahkiakum  County  in 
Washington  and  Clatsop  County  in 
Oregon  supplied  the  Astoria  plant  with 
milk.  Grandfather  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  this  association.  This  was 
the  Lower  Columbia  Co-op  Dairy  Assn, 
which  later  became  the  Darigold  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  early  years  grandfather  built  a 
milkroom  which  had  a  milk  separator 
in  it.  This  separated  the  cream  from  the 
milk.  Grandmother  would  make  big 
pats  of  butter  which  were  kept  in  cool¬ 
ing  compartments  on  shelves  in  the 
milkroom.  From  the  whole  milk  a 
yogurt  was  made  with  a  “starter.” 
Before  eating,  you  always  had  to  make 
certain  that  you  took  off  so  many 
spoonsful  as  a  “starter”  for  the  next 
batch  to  be  made.  The  Swedish  name 
for  this  is  “filbunke.”  Grandmother 
made  this  in  large  shallow  pans.  It  set 


on  the  shelves  in  the  milk  room  for  a 
day  or  so  and  formed  into  a  custard.  It 
was  then  cut  into  individual  servings 
and  served  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  if 
you  wished.  The  Finnish  people  also 
have  this  milk  dish.  Today  we  have  the 
commercial  yogurt  in  many  flavors  at 
the  grocery  stores. 

A  month  before  Christmas,  dry  stock 
fish  was  purchased  and  its  preparation 
was  begun.  It  took  about  three  weeks 
for  this  process.  It  was  always  served 
Christmas  evening  with  white  sauce  or 
drawn  butter. 

Christmas  eve  was  spent  around  the 
Christmas  tree  and  grandmother 
distributed  the  gifts.  All  the  sons  and 
daughters  and  their  children  filled  the 
old  home  for  the  holidays. 

In  his  early  teens,  our  father  went  to 
work  in  the  logging  camp  and  helped 
around  the  blacksmith  shop.  He 
already  had  a  familiarity  with  this 
trade  working  with  his  father  in  his 
small  blacksmith  shop  on  the  farm. 

Our  father  visited  Sweden  as  a  young 
man.  He  met  our  mother,  Elin  Maria 
Hjerpe,  there  and  they  came  back  to 
America  and  were  married  in  New 
York.  They  settled  in  Grays  River, 
Washington  and  he  went  to  work  as  a 
blacksmith  and  machinist  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Lumber  Co.  He  worked  there  until 
1916.  This  included  repairs  to  the  logg¬ 
ing  locomotives,  speeders,  logging 
equipment,  etc.  If  it  could  not  be 
repaired  the  blacksmith  had  to  make 
replacements  as  manufactured  parts 
were  not  usually  available.  This  took 
skillful  workmanship 

In  1916  our  father  came  to  Astoria  and 
went  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
G.A.  Svenson,  in  the  blacksmith  and 
machine  shop  business  as  SVENSON 
BROS.  The  shop  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  John  Jacob  Astor  Hotel  at 
what  was  then  616  Duane  Street.  There 
was  a  stable  under  the  shop.  The 
farmers  would  leave  their  horses  there 
to  wait  to  be  shoed.  Blacksmithing, 
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'horseshoeing,  wagon  making,  logger 
supplies  and  general  repairs  were  done 
in  the  shop  for  farmers,  garages, 
fishermen,  etc.  The  blacksmith  shop 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  community 
and  there  were  a  number  of  them  in 
Astoria.  In  1916  there  was  a  shop  on  the 
corner  of  15th  and  Duane  Street  and 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Y.M.C.A.  There  were  other  shops  in  the 
West  end  of  town. 

Our  father  and  uncle  dissolved  the 
partnership  in  early  1920.  In  the  winter 
of  1920,  our  father  had  a  two  story 
building  constructed  at  1796  Exchange 
St.  The  building  is  constructed  with 
heavy  support  posts  and  a  great 
amount  of  lumber  used  in  ceiling  and 
floor  joists.  At  today’s  lumber  prices 
there  is  a  fortune  in  lumber.  This  all  is 
commented  on  by  people  going  through 
the  building. 

The  top  floor  on  Exchange  St.  was 
rented  to  various  automobile  agencies 
and  garage  repair  shops.  They  were 
Crosby  Repair  Shop;  Maunula  Auto 
Co.,  dealers  for  the  Oldsmobile  and 
Hupmobile  cars;  H.  Klopfer  Garage 
Repair;  Prael-Eigner  Transfer  Co., 
Columbia  Auto  Co.,  dealers  for  the  Star 
and  Durant  Cars. 


The  lower  floor  at  1795  Duane  St.  was 
our  father’s  blacksmith  and  machine 
shop.  It  was  opened  for  business  in 
March  1921.  There  were  originally  two 
forges  and  two  anvils.  A  helper  was 
hired  to  assist.  A  blacksmith  always 
has  a  helper  who  stands  opposite  him  at 
the  anvil  and  does  the  “striking”  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  The  weight  of  the 
sledge  hammer  depends  upon  the  job  to 
be  done.  There  are  many  tools  here  that 
are  hand  made.  If  a  certain  type  of  tong 
or  hammer  was  needed  for  a  job  it  was 
then  made.  The  striking  hammers  are 
near  the  anvil  and  forge.  There  are 
many  tongs  and  swages  on  a  rack,  all  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes. 

Special  blacksmith  coal  was  used  in 
the  forge.  A  bar  of  iron  was  placed  in 
the  forge  and  after  heating  to  the  pro¬ 
per  degree  was  placed  on  the  anvil  and 
struck  by  the  blacksmith  and  his  helper 
to  the  shape  and  dimension  needed,  If 
the  job  called  for  a  large  metal  bar  to  be 
shaped  the  large  Beaudry  pump  ham¬ 
mer  was  used.  This  hamnier  was  elec¬ 
trically  belt  driven  and  saved  a  lot  of 
hand  hammering.  Its  strong  blows  on 
the  bar  of  steel  would  frighten  me. 

All  of  the  machines  were  electrically 
belt  operated.  The  16”  lathe  and  the 


Carl  Henning  Svenson  working  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  Portland  Lumber  Co.,  at  Grays  River,  WA. 


sliding  head  #6  Barnes  Drill  Press  were 
in  constant  use.  The  16”  lathe  was  used 
often  for  machine  work  on  bait  tank  fit¬ 
tings,  rudder  and  stock  lining  for  the 
fishermen.  The  28”  lathe  was  used  in 
machine  work  on  the  larger  jobs.  The 
shaper  was  used  in  machine  work  on 
rudders  and  fittings.  The  Bolt  Cutter 
with  dies  and  taps  made  various  sized 
bolts.  In  the  construction  of  the 
building,  bolts  were  used  throughout 
the  building  to  tie  joists  and  beams 
together  with  metal  plates  and  it  is 
possible  these  bolts  were  made  on  this 
machine. 

The  band  saw  was  used  in  wagon 
making  and  other  woodwork.  Farmers 
brought  wagon  wheels  that  had  to  have 
spokes  replaced  and  new  metal  tires  on 
the  wheels.  The  tire  shrinker,  tire 
roller,  face  plate,  cone  block  were  all 
used  as  needed  for  the  various  jobs. 

A  50#  Carbide  Capacity  Oxweld  Low 
Pressure  Single  Type  Acetylene 
Generator  was  installed.  This  produced 
the  acetylene  used  in  welding.  Some 


years  later  this  generator  was  discon¬ 
nected  and  acetylene  tanks  were 
bought  and  used  with  oxygen  in 
welding. 

The  buidling  was  originally  painted 
gray  with  a  white  trim.  The  sign  “C.H. 
SVENSON”  was  painted  above  the 
sliding  door  at  the  1795  Duane  St.  en¬ 
trance.  In  the  1930’s  the  present  siding 
was  put  on  the  building. 

In  1923  one  of  the  upstairs  tenants  had 
a  fire.  The  burned  portion  was  repaired 
and  a  concrete  floor  was  installed.  The 
fire  did  no  damage  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  downstairs.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  reporting  the  fire,  Oct.  14,  1923, 
the  Astorian  Budget  reported  17 
automobiles,  that  were  stored  on  the 
upper  floor  were  destroyed.  There  were 
Fords,  Dodges,  Oakland,  Hudson, 
Overland,  Maxwell,  Buick  Sedanette, 
Indiana  Truck,  and  Star  touring  car. 
The  cars  of  yesterday  were  smaller 
than  today’s  car. 

Our  father  made  a  heating  stove  out 
of  two  large  oil  drums  and  usually  had  a 


Carl  Henning  Svenson  in  front  of  his  shop  at  1795 
Duane.  It  was  built  in  1920  and  is  still  virtually  un¬ 
changed  today. 
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warm  fire  going  in  it.  Friends  and 
customers  would  gather  around  it 
seated  in  a  car  seat  near  and  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day.  Our  father  read  a 
great  deal  and  was  well  versed  on  many 
subjects.  Farmers  would  bring  him  a 
box  of  apples  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  A 
fisherman  would  bring  him  a  fish.  All 
were  friendly  tokens  of  appreciation.  If 
someone  wanted  a  job  done  that  he  did 
not  know  where  to  go  to  get  it  done,  he 
was  told  by  his  friends,  “go  to  Svenson 
the  blacksmith.”  He  did  much  work  by 
patterns  and  drawings  and  never  failed 
to  produce  what  was  wanted. 

The  forge  heated  the  steel  and  he 
quickly  shaped  it  into  whatever  was 
needed.  He  was  a  craftsman  in  metal. 
He  did  tempering  of  steel  and  could  put 
a  cutting  edge  on  knives  that  are  still 
used  today.  He  also  sharpened  farmer’s 
plow  shares.  Garages  in  those  days 
brought  in  car  wheels  to  be  trued, 
replace  spring  leaves  and  straighten 
and  weld  car  body  frames.  For  the 
fishermen,  he  repaired  propeller 


shafts,  propeller  baskets,  net  rollers 
and  other  repairs  as  required.  He  also 
did  work  for  the  City  of  Astoria  and 
Clatsop  County  before  they  installed 
their  own  shops. 

Our  father  passed  away  in  1967  and 
his  daughters  Leila,  Adaline  and 
Medora  Svenson  have  preserved  the 
shop  just  as  it  was  when  he  operated  it. 
It  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  active 
blacksmith  shop  as  every  tool  and 
machine  has  been  left  as  though  he 
were  still  there  to  operate  it.  One  can  go 
to  a  museum  and  see  a  replica  of  a 
blacksmith  shop  but  stepping  into  this 
building  you  immediately  know  and 
feel  that  it  was  in  constant  operation  for 
47  years  and  not  something  that  was 
just  set  up  for  display.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Astoria.  Many  people  enjoy 
going  through  the  blacksmith  shop.  The 
blacksmith  trade  is  a  very  old  one  —  go¬ 
ing  back  to  Biblical  times.  The  pioneers 
coming  across  the  American  Plains 
found  it  necessary  to  have  someone 
with  them  who  was  skilled  in  this  trade. 


Carl  Henning  Svenson  in  his  blacksmith  shop  about 
1930. 
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Helen  Heikkila  in  San  Francisco  just 
before  she  joined  the  WAVES. 


HELEN  HEIKKILA 


All  photos  provided  by  Charlotte  M.  Heikkila 


Even  the  flowers  look  patriotic  this 
Memorial  Day  morning,  I  murmured 
as  I  glanced  through  my  living  room 
window  at  the  tall  Canterbury  Bells 
waving  in  the  heavy  wind.  Their  deep 
blue  and  pure  white  frilly  miniature  cup 
and  saucer  forms  bobbed  this  way  and 
that,  and  the  bright  red  clusters  of  Paul 
Scarlett  roses  directly  behind  nodded 
their  heads  in  unison.  The  strong,  thor¬ 
ny  rose  canes  festooned  against  the  red¬ 
wood  fence  persevered  in  clinging  to 
the  rough  boards  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
blasts  of  wind. 

After  stepping  through  my  front 
screen  door  which  banged  heavily 
behind  me,  I  proceeded  to  unfold  an 
enormous  American  flag  which  was 
draped  over  my  arm.  Then  a  remem¬ 
brance  from  childhood  flashed  through 
my  mind.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  our  flag  touch  the  ground;  the 
American  flag  must  never  be  defiled, 
and  thus  with  the  added  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  from  brushing  the  floor, 
together  with  the  gusts  of  wind  which 
tore  it  this  way  and  that,  I  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stretching  it  across  the  front 
porch  and  fastening  it  to  the  post. 

Accomplishing  my  purpose,  I  walked 
across  the  green  lawn  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  our  emblem  of  freedom,  and 
as  the  heavy  folds  of  cloth  with  their 
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-A  LOCAL  HEROINE 


by  Charlotte  M.  Heikkila 


blood  red  and  immaculate  white  stripes 
billowed  out  in  the  now  soft  puffs  of 
breeze,  I  stood  still  for  a  moment  just 
looking  and  thinking;  “This  is  in 
memory  of  you,  Helen,  for  you  gave 
your  life  for  your  country  as  surely  as  if 
you  had  been  shot  down  in  battle!” 

Although  I  don’t  often  go  to  the 
cemetery,  I  do  this  in  your  honor  in¬ 
stead.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are 
really  there  under  the  marker  in  that 
foggy,  windswept  cemetery  on  the 
peninsula.  Instead,  I  feel  your  presence 
right  here  beside  me  now.  You  are  stan¬ 
ding  stiffly  at  attention,  clad  in  your 
smart,  navy  blue  uniform.  Your  dark 
blue  brimmed  hat  with  the  white  crown, 
circled  with  a  band  bearing  the  letter¬ 
ing  U.S.  NAVY  sits  atop  your  golden 
curls  and  your  azure  eyes  look  straight 
ahead,  while  your  tiny,  slender  fingers 
are  held  against  your  brow  in  a  salute. 
You  look  just  as  you  did  the  last  time 
you  came  to  visit  us,  so  exuberatingly 
happy  and  thrilled  to  have  been  chosen 
to  serve  your  country.  From  your  lips 
at  that  time  poured  tales  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  events  you  had  experienced 
since  you  left  your  home  with  us  to  join 
the  other  enlistees  at  the  Waves  Naval 
Training  Center  in  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Hilvey  Helen  Heikkila  was  born  in 
Carbonado,  a  small  mining  town  in 
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Helen  Heikkila  in  the  WAVES 
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Washington.  Her  mother  and  father 
were  natives  of  Finland,  that  nation  of 
honest,  strong,  clean,  hard-working 
people.  In  that  land  known  also  for  the 
sauna  or  steam  bath,  where  the  people 
bathe  in  the  stream  caused  by  pouring 
cold  water  onto  heated  stones  and  then 
lightly  switching  themselves  and  one 
another  with  boughs  of  spicy,  fragrant 
cedar  or  eucalyptus  which  tingles  the 
skin  and  circulates  the  blood.  As  many 
of  us  know,  this  method  of  steam 
bathing  is  fast  becoming  popular  here 
as  it  was  with  our  own  American  In¬ 
dians,  who  built  “sweat  houses”  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  stream,  so  they 
could  conveniently  jump  into  the  water 
to  close  the  body  pores  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter  when  the  water  was  icy  cold. 

Nick  Heikkila,  Hilvey’s  father,  a 
small  dark-haired  young  man  had 
heard  with  amazement  of  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  possibilities  for  people 
in  the  United  States,  so  he  left  his  home 
in  Kalajoki  (Fish  River)  and  traveled 
the  thousands  of  miles  to  Carbonado, 
where  he  obtained  employment  with 
the  Carbon  Mining  Company  as  a  coal 
miner.  There  he  met  Amanda,  a  short, 
plump,  blond,  young  woman  with 
round,  innocent  blue  eyes  and  dimpled 
cheeks,  who  waited  on  tables  where  he 
took  his  meals. 

It  was  spring  and  invisible  hands  had 
dropped  a  magic  carpet  of  bright-hued 
wild  flowers  upon  the  earth;  cham¬ 
pagne  and  lavender  tinted  flags,  robin- 
egg  blue  forget-me-knots,  violets,  state¬ 
ly  white  Triliums  and  delicate 
Solomon’s  Seals  holding  their  white, 
lacy  blossoms  erect  on  pointed  green 
leaves.  It  was  a  most  entrancing  spot  in 
which  to  fall  in  love,  what  with  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  the  Douglas  firs, 
alders  and  the  cloying  perfume  of  the 
honeysuckle  vines  trailing  beneath  the 
ethereal,  white  and  pink  blossoms  of 
the  dogwood  trees.  After  a  short 
romance  they  married  and  as  most  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  did 


they  soon  “owed  their  souls  to  the  com¬ 
pany  store.”  They  were  housed  in  a 
company-owned  dwelling,  bought  their 
supplies  and  clothing  from  the  com¬ 
pany  store  and  obtained  their  lights 
from  the  company. 

Even  though  money  was  scarce  they 
were  ideally  happy,  especially  when  a 
little  girl,  a  miniature  reflection  of  her 
mother  arrived  to  form  a  triangle 
Then  life  was  filled  with  more  joy  when 
a  boy  arrived  and  they  felt  their  cup 
was  brimming  over.  This  chubby  little 
fellow,  Walter,  looked  so  much  like  his 
sister,  that  they  could  have  been  twins 
except  for  the  slight  difference  in  their 
ages.  They  grew  to  be  great  pals; 
Hilvey,  the  elder,  with  her  always 
tender,  maternal  instinct  watched  him 
constantly  to  keep  him  from  the  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  dump  cars  which 
rapidly  slid  down  the  hills  on  tracks, 
and  from  the  open  holes  or  craters 
which  filled  the  ground. 

When  the  evening  whistle  blew  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  ascending  of  the  men  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  two  children 
would  take  off  hand  in  hand  to  meet 
their  Dad.  As  the  stream  of  black,  sooty 
men  trudged  along  the  road,  the  only 
means  of  indentifying  him  was  by  his 
lunch  pail ;  except  for  height  the  men  all 
looked  alike  to  the  two  tiny  tots  as  they 
ran  bare-foot  in  the  summer  dust  or 
rough  shod  in  the  winter  snow.  When 
they  spotted  him  they  would  call  out  in 
Finnish  “Siella  Isa  On  Nyt!  (There’s 
Dad  now),  and  then  as  fast  as  they 
could  run  they  would  dash  to  his  side. 
Nicky  wished  he  could  pick  them  up  and 
squeeze  them,  but  that  would  have 
meant  more  washing  for  Amanda,  so 
until  they  reached  the  house  they  just 
marched  along  together.  After  he  had 
cleaned  up,  the  children  would  be  ready 
for  the  evenings’  fun.  Then  they  climb¬ 
ed  up  his  legs  and  onto  his  shoulders, 
laughing  deliriously  while  Amanda’s 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  joy. 
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All  too  soon,  however,  their  short¬ 
lived  togetherness  ended.  A  black 
shadow  fell  upon  the  house.  Amanda 
suddenly  took  ill  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  she  was  dead,  and  heart-broken 
Nicky  without  warning  found  himself  a 
widower  with  two  small,  motherless 
tots.  He  was  beside  himself  with  grief 
and  the  two  youngsters,  not  quite  old 
enough  to  realize  the  import  of  its 
meaning,  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  he 
was  inconsolable  and  no  one  could,  or 
ever  did  take  her  place. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Nicky  found 
another  job  as  a  logger  on  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  Rainier  and  Hilvey  and  Walter 
were  boarded  with  a  middle  aged  cou¬ 
ple  in  a  nearby  settlement.  Time  passed 
slowly  for  Nicky  and  money  was  always 
very  difficult  to  come  by,  but  after 
several  years  he  finally  managed  to 
scrape  enough  together  to  purchase  a 
tiny  fishing  boat.  He  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  where  a 
large  Scandinavian  fishing  settlement 
was  located,  and  it  was  in  the  section 
called  Uniontown,  where  most  of  the 
Finnish  population  of  that  time  resided, 
that  he  brought  Hilvey  and  Walter  to 
live  as  it  was  close  to  the  docks  and  con¬ 
venient  to  his  relatives. 

Sometimes  they  were  with  one  of 
their  two  aunts  and  at  other  times  with 
friends.  By  the  time  Hilvey  became  a 
teenager  she  was  residing  with  an 
elderly  childless  couple,  whom  she  call¬ 
ed  her  guardians,  and  they  in  turn  look¬ 
ed  upon  her  as  a  daughter.  She  helped 
the  woman  with  the  housework,  ran  er¬ 
rands  and  they  took  great  pleasure  in 
her  accomplishments  and  were  almost 
as  proud  of  her  as  Nicky  was  when  she 
graduated  from  Captain  Robert  Gray 
Junior  High  with  honors.  She  had 
already  been  awarded  the  American 
Legion  School  Award  for  courage, 
character,  service,  companionship  and 
scholarship,  and  then  she  was 
presented  with  the  Budget  Trophy,  a 
large  silver  cup,  suitably  engraved 


Amanda  and  Nick  Heikkila  on  the  right, 
with  Hilda  and  John  Isaacson  and 
children. 


Helen  Heikkila  and  brother  Walter. 
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Nick  Heikkila  with  Helen  and  Walter. 


which  was  awarded  to  her  for  the  best 
female  record  in  scholarship,  atten¬ 
dance  and  citizenship.  The  Astorian 
Budget  carried  a  list  of  her  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  were  furnished  by  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  school : 

1.  Has  always  been  “honor”  student 
in  scholarship. 

2.  Served  as  librarian,  which  took 
much  overtime. 


3.  Editor  of  the  Gray  newspaper  one 
term. 

4.  Member  of  the  Girls’  Glee  Club. 

5.  Takes  part  in  all  girls’  athletics. 

6.  Has  no  mother  to  advise  her  and 
father  is  gone  much  of  the  time. 

7.  Voted  the  American  Legion  medal 
for  8-A  girls  last  year. 

8.  All  enthusiasm,  optimism  and 
good  will  always. 
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9.  Never  complains.  Nothing  too 
difficult  to  try. 

Hilvey  always  managed  to  add  to  the 
family  coffer,  whether  it  was  just  by 
picking  fruit  or  vegetables,  baby¬ 
sitting,  house-cleaning  or  waiting  on 
tables  at  the  Gearhart  Hotel  or  some 
other  restaurant.  Nothing  was  ever  too 
much  for  her  and  it  was  all  performed 
with  the  best  of  cheer,  from  which 
many  a  young  girl  of  today  who  has  a 
good  home,  and  the  comfort  of  a  loving 
mother  and  father  could  take  a  lesson. 

Just  when  things  seemed  to  be  runn¬ 
ing  along  smoothly,  tragedy  struck 
again.  Hilvey  had  graduated  with  First 
Honors  from  Astoria  High  School  and 
was  one  of  the  few  students  granted 
Permanent  Possession  of  the  Torch. 
She  had  secured  employment  with  a 
family  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  her 
brother  was  fishing  on  a  boat  owned  by 
a  friend  of  the  family.  Then  on  April  6, 
1933,  she  received  a  wire  from  her  Un¬ 
cle,  Otto  Kiiski,  “YOUR  FATHER 
DROWNED  AT  GRAY’S  HARBOR. 
WALTER  HERE.”  She  was  grief 
stricken,  but  at  least  she  found  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  Walter  had  been 
spared.  When  the  facts  of  the  diaster 
were  known  she  learned  that  for 
several  days  the  water  had  been  too 
rough  for  the  boats  to  put  out  to  sea,  and 
the  northwest  salmon  trolling  fleet  had 
huddled  together  waiting  for  the  storm 
to  blow  itself  out.  Suddenly  the  waters 
became  calm  and  they  ventured  out 
and  had  just  crossed  the  bar  at  Gray’s 
Harbor  when  another  turbulent  storm 
broke;  the  wind  howled  and  the  waves 
thundered  against  the  rocks.  Some  of 
the  boats  turned  back  and  many  of 
them  never  made  it  but  were  dashed  to 
bits  by  the  giant  waves.  Nicky’s  was 
amongst  them,  and  his  tiny  boat  was 
crushed  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a 
match  box.  His  body  was  never 
recovered,  but  several  days  later,  on 
the  boat  and  wreckage  strewn  beach,  a 
part  of  his  craft  was  found.  Just  a 


broken  portion  of  the  hull  with  the  iden¬ 
tification  J-232. 

Walters’  skipper  continued  to  head 
out  to  sea  and  it  was  a  wise  decision  for 
by  waiting  out  the  storm,  they  later 
made  it  safely  into  the  mouth  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  River.  A  memorial  plaque  was 
displayed  in  Heikel’s  Drug  Store  win¬ 
dow  in  Aberdeen,  surrounded  by  daf¬ 
fodils,  narcissus,  peach  blossoms  and  a 
tiny  fishing  boat.  The  plaque  read : 

IN  MEMORY  of  the  courageous 
fishermen  who  lost  their  lives 
off  Grays  Harbor,  April  5th 

and  Nick  Heikkila’s  was  one  of  the 
seventeen  listed.  It  was  one  of  the  Nor¬ 
thwests’  worst  fishing  fleet  disasters  in 
which  twelve  boats  were  lost. 

Shortly  afterwards  Hilvey  became  a 
companion  and  secretary  to  a  wealthy 
woman  with  whom  she  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States.  Then  she  cashiered 

Helen  Heikkila,  a  sweet  girl  graduate. 
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Helen  and  Leona  Liljequist,  also  from 
Astoria.  They  were  good  friends  and 
joined  the  WAVES  together. 


in  a  San  Francisco  dress  shop  and  final¬ 
ly  she  took  a  business  course  and  was 
employed  in  various  offices.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  she  lived  with  us  and  I 
came  to  know  her  very  well.  She  longed 
for  a  good  husband,  a  home  and 
children,  but  she  was  never  to  be  bless¬ 
ed  with  these.  One  day  she  stood  in  our 
living  room  and  she  looked  around  and 


said :  “Everything  you  have  is  so  pretty 
—I  will  never  have  anything  like  this.” 
Her  tone  was  saddening,  but  I  quickly 
composed  myself  and  answered  in  as 
cheerful  tone  as  I  could  muster;  “Of 
course  you  will,  Hilvey,  you  are  still 
young,  pretty,  so  kind  and  capable.” 
With  that  she  walked  out  of  the  room, 
shaking  her  head  and  replying:  “No,  I 
never  will!”  From  this  despondent  at¬ 
titude  which  was  very  foreign  to  her 
natural  disposition,  I  sensed  something 
was  wrong,  but  she  said  nothing  further 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  pry.  Two  or  three 
days  later  she  told  me  she  had  decided 
to  enlist  in  the  Women’s  Reserve  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  and  she 
hoped  that  she  would  be  accepted.  She 
was  rather  dubious  about  it  because 
from  time  to  time  she  had  been  troubled 
with  a  female  disorder,  but  when  she 
enrolled  she  was  in  good  physical  shape 
and  so  she  was  accepted. 

One  would  have  expected  a  girl  of  this 
calibre  to  be  placed  in  a  white  collar  job 
but  instead  because  of  her  aptitude 
rating  in  passing  the  tests  and  because 
of  the  agility  of  her  dainty,  nimble 
fingers  which  had  been  used  so  much 
previously,  creating  a  pretty  dress,  a 
stylish  hat  or  some  sort  of  fancy  work, 
she  was  qualified  as  an  Aviation 
Machinist  Mate.  Hilvey,  who  had 
always  been  busy  doing  something  nice 
for  someone  else,  whether  it  was  plann¬ 
ing  or  arranging  a  party;  making  a  duf¬ 
fle  bag  or  marking  clothing  for  a  teen¬ 
ager  to  go  to  camp,  or  wrapping  and 
mailing  discarded  clothing  or  or¬ 
naments  to  someone  less  fortunate  than 
herself,  was  now  employed  fastening 
bolts,  nuts  and  screws  on  Navy 
airplanes  and  engines.  Her  tiny,  frail 
legs  were  busy  running  up  and  down 
ladders.  After  a  four  month  struggle 
with  metal  and  grease  and  the  master¬ 
ing  of  strange  tools,  she  completed  her 
“boot”  training  the  hard  way,  but  she 
was  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  serving  her  country. 
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Hilvey  had  a  very  strong  sense  of 
honor  and  duty  and  when  I  looked  over 
her  papers  I  happened  upon  her  flower 
bedecked  Confirmation  Document.  It 
was  inscribed  with  an  anonymous 
“Memory  Verse”; 

Launch  out  into  the  deep, 

And  brave  the  foaming  sea. 

Fold  not  thine  arms  to  slothful  sleep 
When  duty  calls  to  thee. 


verse;  she  had  never  folded  her  arms  in 
slothful  sleep  when  her  country  called, 
and  it  seems  strange  too  that  her  father 
died  in  the  foaming  sea;  just  four  short 
beautiful  lines  of  verse  and  it  seemed  to 
involve  them  both.  At  the  top  of  this 
lovely  Confirmation  Document  appears 
the  picture  of  the  Lord’s  Last  Supper 
and  underneath  is  a  passage  from  the 
Bible: 


She  never  forgot  the  contents  of  that  “Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 

Helen  at  work  on  a  plane  in  Norman,  Okla. 
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give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”  Revelations 
2:10. 

Yes,  she  was  faithful  unto  death. 
After  the  long  months  of  strenuous 
work  and  being  on  her  feet  practically 
all  day,  the  old  complaint  returned.  She 
was  treated  for  it  and  spent  some  time 

Charlotte  Mueller  Pena  Heikkila  -  wife 
of  Walter  and  author  of  the  story  about 
Helen  Heikkila.  Photo  was  taken  about 
the  time  that  Helen  lived  with  them. 


in  the  hospital  resting,  but  still  it  per¬ 
sisted  and  then  she  was  faced  with  the 
decision  of  either  resigning  or  submit¬ 
ting  to  an  operation.  Not  wanting  to 
resign,  she  decided  on  the  operation 
and  in  two  days  time  she  was  dead; 
peritonitis  had  set  in  and  they  could  not 
save  her  life. 

Here  was  a  girl  who  had  been  award¬ 
ed  honors  and  medals  during  her  life 
and  her  final  achievement  was  serving 
her  country  well.  After  her  death  she 
was  awarded  the  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal  and  the  American  Campaign 
Medal.  They  were  made  posthumously 
to  her  brother,  who  was  in  Alaska  at  the 
time  of  her  death  and  did  not  learn  of 
his  sister’s  death  until  after  she  was 
buried.  She  was  the  first  Wave  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Cemetery  in  San  Bruno,  California  and 
she  was  buried  with  full  Naval  Military 
Honors;  white  clad  sailors  fired  a 
volley  of  shots  over  her  grave  and  the 
lovely  flag  which  covered  her  casket 
was  folded  and  handed  to  me  as  next  of 
kin.  Then  later  letters  were  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James 
Forrestal;  Mildred  H.  McAfee,  Cap¬ 
tain,  USNR,  Director  of  Women’s 
Reserve;  W.N.  Updegraff,  Captain, 
U.S.  Navy  Commanding  and  finally  a 
scroll  from  the  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  which  read: 

In  Grateful  Memory  of 
HILVEY  HELEN  HEIKKILA 
Who  died  in  the 
service  of  her  country 
U.S.  Naval  Hosptial 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  7  June  1944 

She  stands  in  the  unbroken  line  of 
patriots  who  have  dared  to  die  that 
freedom  might  live,  and  grow,  and  in¬ 
crease  its  blessings.  Freedom  lives, 
and  through  it,  she  lives  —  In  a  way  that 
humbles  the  undertakings  of  most  of  us. 

/s/  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 
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